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the essay.   Each sin forms a theme of its own, introduced by
a defiuitioa   Thus,

value glory is any excessive pride or delight ^hich we take in things unneces-
sary; much of the nature is it of ambition but it is not so dangerous or
conversant about so great matters as ambition. It is (as I may call it) the
froth and seething up of ambition.
This play of thought and fancy on familiar ideas, already notice-
able in The Anatomie of Absurditie, illustrates a habit of mind
made familiar to us by Bacon and his school
But Nashe was not destined to create the essay. He had,
indeed, the sympathy with daily life, the knowledge of character,
and the familiarity with classical wisdom necessary to cultivate
this genre. But he had also to earn his bread and pay his debts.
He could not distil his philosophy into a volume of detached
counsels and reflections, which might slowly win its way. So
he continued to squander his wit, learning and experience in
pamphlets ' botched up and compyled' on the sensations of the
moment
Thus, in his next production, reflections on Turkey, Iceland,
physiognomy, consumption and Camden hurtle one another in a
counterblast to dream-superstitions. Europe, at this moment,
was agitated with the belief that the devil was regaining his
control over man. His handiwork was being discovered every-
where ; old women were witches, cats were spirits or transfigured
men, dreams were messages from hell The report of a gentleman,
who died after experiencing seven fantastic visions, had just re-
awakened Englishmen's alarm at the unseen perils of sleep and
darkness. Nashe seized this opportunity to compose the Terrors
of the Night. At this time, demonology belonged to the realms
of theological disquisition. Even R Scot had not escaped the
academic atmosphere, and G. Gifford1 and EL Holland2 had
recently delivered themselves of treatises unutterably scholastic.
It is a striking illustration of the vitality of popular literature
that Kashe discovered how to burst the bubble of these super-
stitions by sound common sense and sympathetic insight into
human nature. He claims that one thought of faith will put
to flight all the powers of evil, and answers with a volley of
ridicule the dogma of St Chrysostom that the devil can multiply
himself indefinitely. He quotes history to prove that dreams
seldom or never come true unless they are direct intimations from
1 Discourse of the subtile Practises of Devilles, 1587.
* A Treatise against Witchcraft, 1590.